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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of Psychology Ancient and Patristic. By George Sidney Brett. 

London, George Allen and Co., 1912. — pp. xx+388. 

While psychology is still uncertain as to its proper aims and methods, it 
may seem a vain thing to talk about its history. The science itself, in any 
of its modern senses, can hardly be said to have existed until comparatively 
recently, and is even yet groping for its path. Nevertheless, like everything 
else that is or may be, it is rooted in antiquity. In fact, no theme has proved 
more serious and fascinating than that of the nature and workings, the origin 
and destiny, of the soul, and about it experience and imagination from of 
old, and for over two thousand years a more or less methodical reflection, have 
spun an intricate web of opinion from every conceivable angle of interest. 
Such opinion forms the raw material for a history of psychology. However, 
we may define it and whatever its pretensions, modern psychology has its own 
background of culture and is determined, as science, from its special point of 
view, from which also it tends, like every other science, ever more and more to 
theory; but it can never come to full self -consciousness and acquire the breadth 
of vision which will enable it at once to recognize its limitations and appreciate 
its own strength until it comes to know and appreciate the interpretations 
that have been made from so many diverse points of view in the past. It is 
to be regretted that students of psychology are, in general, ignorant of the 
vast background of observation and speculation that lies behind and beneath 
modern movements. We cannot, of course, give up the investigation of 
real problems for historical research, but when the results of historical research 
are duly presented, we are enabled to discover both what we have learned and 
how extraordinarily much more we have forgotten, to see more clearly into 
our problems and to appreciate more justly the human interests with which 
our problems are affiliated, by which also they are sustained. 

Among the many signs of an increasing interest in studies of this sort, the 
work of Mr. Brett, of the University of Toronto, on the history of psychology 
in the ancient and patristic period down to and including Augustine, is one of 
the most notable. Siebeck many years ago covered the same field in a path- 
breaking treatise, and to Siebeck Mr. Brett is naturally deeply indebted. 
He freely acknowledges the obligation. But his own work is a distinctly 
individual contribution and is evidently based on a first-hand knowledge of 
the sources. The broad spirit in which the subject has been conceived and 
the care with which, avoiding every appearance of pedantry, the details have 
been worked out, deserve very high praise. The term psychology is given the 
latitude allowed it by historic usage and conforms, in general, to Aristotle's 
definition of a science of the soul. The subject was approached in antiquity 
from diverse points of view, hardly ever for its own sake, but in connection 
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with problems and doctrines religious and ethical, logical and metaphysical, 
medical, educational, rhetorical, political, all of which are noted and dis- 
tinguished; but it is in, and not apart from, these entanglements that the 
historical narrative is truthfully presented. The material, of course, had to 
be selected to bring it within the compass of the volume ; not all the psychological 
doctrines of a school or author are always treated, and some doctrines, as, for 
instance, the ancient doctrines of pleasure and pain and the affective life gener- 
ally, are less fully treated than it may seem to some they deserved, which means 
that the early history of psychology, in its full extent, still remains to be written; 
but the selection is made, in the main, with good judgment and without 
evidence of any undue partiality for particular parts of the field, and the whole 
is admirably arranged as well for reference as for consecutive reading. This 
last, moreover, is greatly helped by a clear and concise style. 

Mr. Brett draws from his sources, but does not merely copy from them. 
He comments and interprets, and in a field so vast and so full of ambiguities, 
it is not to be expected that every reader will agree at all points with his 
interpretations. He seems at times, indeed, to go beyond the warrant of his 
text, as when, for example, he definitely ascribes to Heraclitus the doctrine — 
which perchance he may have held, though it is by no means certain— that 
sense knows like by like, and asserts, what is almost certainly wrong, that that 
writer meant by 'reason' little more than sentiency or consciousness (p. 27 f.). 
Similarly one is inclined to leave to his private enjoyment, in the absence of 
explicit reference or reasoned argument, the discovery that Aristotle classified 
the emotions under Desire, Temper (whatever that may mean), and Wish 
(p- !39)- But more often one is led to admire, sometimes in spite of reserves, 
his independence and penetration. We note, among other points, his re- 
buttal of the charge of ' intellectualism ' so frequently brought against Pla- 
tonism (p. 95 f .) ; his discrimination of Aristotle's laws of association from 
those of the 'association of ideas' (p. 125); his appreciation of Aristotle's 
insight into moral pathology (p. 139 f.); his treatment of the 'active reason' as 
a limiting conception, to which the philosopher's thought logically led, but the 
problems arising from which he did not attempt, as his successors did, to solve 
(p. 152 f.); his criticism of Stoicism which "ended in moral fervor and logical 
bankruptcy" (p. 177); his rescue from the contempt that has commonly been 
heaped upon it of the Epicureans' defence of freedom by the clinamen theory 
of the atoms (p. 188 f.) ; his appreciation of Cicero as a landmark in the history 
of psychology; and especially his recognition of the critical importance of such 
teaching as that of Aristotle's doctrine of sense (p. 108) and of the psychological 
work, so generally neglected, of Plotinus, whose doctrine of memory, taken 
over by Augustine, is a clear anticipation of Bergson's, whose doctrine of emo- 
tion seems strikingly similar to that of James, and in whom, as our author 
says, "for the first time in its history, psychology becomes the science of the 
phenomena of consciousness, conceived as self-consciousness" (p. 302). 

Besides reporting the classical and early Christian doctrines, Mr. Brett has 
rapidly sketched the remoter background of more primitive conceptions of 
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the soul and has also included a brief survey of oriental teachings, many of 
which, arising as they do from similar motives, are recognizably akin to those 
of western origin, and some of which enter, directly or indirectly, into the 
tangled warp and woof of western speculations. The story which he tells is 
that of the historical foundations of our psychological systems. It is one of 
absorbing interest as it is set forth in these pages in a style and manner that 
illuminate its intricacies, enabling one to preserve a sense of the connection 
that unites the particulars into a whole. The book seems fitted to become a 
standard on its subject for a good while to come. A well-selected bibliography, 
some thirty pages of notes at the end (thus avoiding footnotes to the text) , and 
a full index add to its usefulness. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

A First Book in Metaphysics. By Walter T. Marvin. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. xiv+271. 

This clear and simple vade mecum through the literature of contemporary 
realism is also the most systematic statement of "new realism" extant. It is 
written with the end in view of providing a text adapted to the Oxford or 
preceptorial method of instruction. Its 22 chapters and 3 appendices average 
less than 10 pages each, and each chapter, indeed, each important topic, is 
followed by a list of references "for further study" and another "for advanced 
study." The style is simple and definite, and the discussion ranges over the 
whole field of natural science, dipping frequently into the history of science 
and philosophy. Illustrations occur in almost every paragraph, and are 
throughout apt. In short, the book is in form admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it was written, it being assumed that work with the text 
will be supplemented with conferences with students in small groups on the 
readings. Moreover, in both the arrangement of topics, the statement of 
problems and the content of the discussion, one finds much that is fresh and 
at times delightfully original. 

It should be added, however, that, for an introduction to philosophy, many 
will find the book both dogmatic and extremely partisan. This is deliberate, 
on Professor Marvin's part, and has an obvious pedagogical purpose. He aims 
to present consistently one contemporary philosophical tendency, namely, 
"that type of neo-realism which is a return at least to the spirit, though not 
always to the letter, of Plato and Aristotle." Not even the negative criticism 
that has been aimed at the new realism in recent years is fairly represented 
either in the discussion or in the references for further study. Accordingly, 
the instructor may be compelled by the inquiries of his students to refer them 
to the writings of Dewey, Bode, A. W. Moore, Lovejoy, and many others. 
One misses also the names of Reid, Stewert and McCosh, writers with whom 
one would expect Marvin to be in close sympathy because his views are more 
closely related to theirs historically than to any others. Finally, as the text 
maintains that the closest intimacy should obtain between science and phi- 



